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CHESHIRE AND THE PIPE ROLLS. 


In the Pipe Rolls of several of the early years 
of Henry II. there are entries relating to 
farms of the land of the Earl of Chester, 
which raise some interesting questions. 
There is no such entry in the earliest Pipe 
Roll, which is usually ascribed to the 
thirty-first year of Henry I., namely, 1129- 
1130. The regular series begin in the reign 
of Henry II. with the year 1155-6. The 
entries relating to the land of the Earl of 
Chester come at the end of the Pipe Roll 
for the year comprised between 30 Sept., 
1157, and 29 Sept., 1158. 

We then find, under the heading ‘ Terra 
Comitis Cestrie, a statement that Simon 
fitz William renders account of the farm 
of the land of the Earl of Chester for half a 
year. The amount of the farm is not stated, 


but was evidently 294l., for he had paid into 
the Treasury 1501. 5s. 2d., and he had also 
made a payment of 33/. 6s. 8d. to Richard 
de Hay, and so had exceeded his liability 


by 331. 11s. 10d.(?). This shows that for the 
half-year he need only have paid in 1471., 
and thus the farm for the whole year was 
2941. The entry of the Earl’s land occurs 
in the next year, 1158-9, where the amount 
to be accounted for is definitely stated as 
being 2941. In this year the same account- 
ant takes credit for 45/., payments of or 
for ‘‘ the Countess ” for half a year, and for 
371. lls. 43d. for the alms of ‘‘ the Earl.” 
The next year—1159-60—Robert de Monte 
Alto joins Simon in rendering account of the 
Earl’s lands. They make various payments 
for tithes and alms, for works at the Castle of 
Chester and at the bridge of the Castle, and 
for soldiers and servants ‘of two castles ”’ 
(no doubt those mentioned next year). 
They also take credit for 30/., payments of 
“the Earl and Countess.” In 1160-61 the 
same parties render account of 41/. 13s. 6d., 
arrears of last year’s farm, and 294I., the 
current farm. The Castellans of Hodeslea 
and Wristlesham had been paid 161. 18s. 
each; and 215/. odd was disbursed in works 
in the city, no doubt Chester. A payment 
of the Earl of 201. is included, but there is 
no mention of the Countess. In 1161-2 the 
farm was 304l., and Robert de Monte Alto 
renders the account alone. He makes 
various payments for works in the city, 
and for the Castellans just mentioned, 
but no payments for the Earl or Countess 
appear. A sum of 40/1. and another of 201.* 
are included as payments of or for “ the 
Earl’s mother.” The 40/. is entered as 
“de preterito,” no doubt being in respect 
of the previous year. Nothing is entered 
relating to the lands of the Earl of Chester 
in the following year—1162—and the entries 
disappear. 

Simon fitz William was the grandson of 
Hugh de Mara, and a cousin of Robert de 
Montalt (or Mold), and the latter was the 
hereditary steward of the earldom of Chester. 
The Earl was obviously Hugh Cyfelioe, son 
of Randle Gernons, who had died in 1153; 
but who was “the Countess’? and why 
were the Earl’s lands in farm ? 

It_is suggested that these entries upon 
the Pipe Rolls throw some light upon the 
great controversy of the seventeenth century 
| between Sir Peter Leycester and Sir Thomas 
Mainwaring as to the legitimacy of their 
_ancestress, Amicia, daughter of Hugh Cyfe- 
lioe. It will be remembered that the 
legitimacy of Amicia depends upon whether 


* The 20/. is apparently not decipherable on the 
roll, but it is plain that was the amount from the 
addition of the other items. 
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her father, the Earl, had an earlier wife 
than his recorded wife Bertreda, and the 
possibility of this largely depends upon his 
age. 
“Until recent years it has generally been 
thought that Sir Thomas, who defended the 
legitimacy of Amicia, had the better of the 
argument ; but he was not able to produce 
any record which mentioned any wife other 
than Bertreda. 

Now. from the evidence produced in the 
discussion (* Amicia Tracts,’ Chetham Soc.) 
and elsewhere, it appears that Bertreda was 
29 years old in 1185, being born, therefore, 


about 1155-6. and that she was married — 


in 1169. So when we find the Earl and the 
Countess mentioned together in the Pipe 
Rolls of 1158-9 and 1159-60, it is clear that 
“the Countess ’’ cannot possibly have been 
Bertreda, and that if ‘‘ the Countess ”’ refers 
to his wife, the Earl must have been married 
before. The Countess is not mentioned in 
the accounts of 1160 or 1161, and if she was 
the wife, it might be argued from this that 
she had died. 

It is, of course, well known that Maud 
(or Matilda), mother of Hugh Cyfelioc, 
lived till 1189, and she might be ‘the 
Countess ’’ mentioned in these entries. But 
it may be pointed out that in the Roll of 
1161-2 she is clearly mentioned, not as 
the Countess.”’ but as “* the Earl’s mother.” 
It is true that the mother of the Earl was 
sometimes called ‘‘ Comitissa’’ after her 
husband’s death. Thus, in the Pipe Roll 
of 1129-30, Lucia Comitissa Cestrie ” 
occurs as rendering account of her Lincoln- 
shire lands in dower, her husband, the Earl 
Randle Meschin, having just died. Her 
son Randle, the next Earl, was not then 
married. Again, a mandate, dated about 
i158, from Henry II. is directed to Hugh, 
Earl of Chester, and ‘‘ M. Comitisse’’ (Coll. 
Top. et Gen., ii. 247). It is not quite clear, 
but probably this was Matilda, the Earl’s 
mother. Of course, here, as in the Pipe 
Roll entries, if it could be shown that a first 
wife is indicated, we should have the evi- 
dence upon the production of which Sir 
Peter Leycester said he would burn his book. 

As to the reason why the lands of the Earl 
of Chester were being farmed for the King 
during these years, 
that it was because the Earl was under age 
and his lands in wardship, and Mr. Helsby’s 


statement (Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 1882, i. 31, | 


note) that ‘“‘there is no evidence that he 
[the Earl] was in wardship after his father’s 
demise’? may have to be modified. That 


such an incident of tenure could apply 


it might be suggested | 


_to the earldom would seem clear. Since 

Leycester’s day definite statements have 
_ been discovered in the ‘ Annales Cestrienses ” 
| (Record Society) that Earl Hugh was born 
in 1147 and married to Bertreda in 1169; 
and if we accept these dates, he was only 
| about 7 years old when his father died. But 
if infancy was the reason for the entries, we: 
should naturally expect them to have begun 
‘immediately upon the death, in 1153, of 
| his father, Earl Randle. The Roll for 1153-4 
is not extant, but we have those for 1155-6 
_and 1156-7, and the entry relating to the 
lands of the Earl of Chester does not occur 
in either of them, but is found for the 
first time, in 1157-8, and then for only half 
the year. Apparently something occurred 
by which, about March, 1158, the lands of 
the Earl were taken into the King’s hands 
for four and a half years, being restored in 
1162. 

If the date of 1147 for the birth of Hugh 
given in the ‘Annales Cestrienses’ is. 
accepted, he was, of course, an infant during 
these four and a half years, but had not 
reached 21 when the lands were restored, 
which again strikes at the wardship theory, 
unless by some special circumstance it was: 
determined when he was 15 years old. 

R. S. 
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/FITZWILLIAM AND GRIMALDI ARMS, 


I rurnxk the fact that the Fitzwilliam and 
Grimaldi arms and motto are the same is 
undervalued. It is not the case of a lion, 
an eagle, or a cross, which are plentiful in 
every armory; but, as far as I can find, 
the lozengy argent and gules are very 
scarce; and, with the motto Deo juvante,” 
still scarcer. I have never seen even an 
attempted explanation as to why a great 
ancient English family copied the arms and 
motto of an Italian one. For, of course, to 
suggest that the Grimaldi copied the Fitz- 
william arms would be absurd. Yet when 
a simple explanation is offered which clears 
up the whole matter, viz., that the Fitz- 
williams and the Grimaldi had a common 
ancestor, it is rejected as if too incredible 
to discuss. 

However, the identification of the ‘* Gois- 
frid the Marshal”? of Domesday Book, the 
*Goisfrid de Bec” of Domesday Book, 
the ‘‘ Goisfrid de Bee” of Venasque, and 
‘*Godric the Marshal” of the Fitzwilliam 
pedigree, as one and the same great person, 
has, I think, been as clearly made out (see 
my note on ‘The Fitzwilliam Family,’ 118. 
v. 164) as could be expected—specially as the 
era and dates of these four names exactly 
coincide, and they are taken from such high 
and independent sources as to make collu- 
sion or copying seem unreasonab!s. 

As to the Fitzwilliam scarf, I understand 
that lately it has been examined by experts 
and pronounced to be no scarf, but a costly 
ecclesiastical stole, worn, probably, at 
William I.’s coronation. But the under- 
lying idea of William’s invasion was a 
religious crusade, hence the Pope gave his 
blessing and patronage to William, and sent 
him relics, &ec., as omens of success. This 
stole may have been one of them, which 
William naturally wished to utilize, and so 
wore it at Hastings as a mascot, and, con- 
cluding it had: brought him victory, was 
-crowned in it, and, it having served his 
| purpose, gave it to his Marshal. 

As to the Fitzwilliam arms, I do not find 
them common. In Fransone’s great work, 
‘Nobilita di Genova’ (Genoua, 1636), 
there are some 900 Italian coats of arms, 
with plenty of lions and eagles, &ec., but only 
two shields bearing the Fitzwilliam arms: 
that of Grimaldi, and that of Oliva, which 
was aggregated to the Grimaldi, 1528. 

In Cellyer’s Armorial Universel (Pavis, 
1662) there are about 1,000 different French 
coats of arms, but I only find the Fitzwilliam 
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given to—18, Prince of Monaco; 167, 
Cardinal Grimaldi; 115, Baron du Bee and 
two others; 33, Marquis de Vardes; 101, 
Marquis de la Bosse. Of these 5 out of 
1,000, 2 are Grimaldi, 2 Bec (said to be a 
Grimaldi), and 1 I cannot account for. 

In an old French ‘ Armorial de France’ 
J possess. which contains about 900 French 
shields, I find only 5 bearing the Fitzwilliam 
arms, viz., xi., Regnier Grimaldi; xxxiv., 
Marquis de Vardes, du Bec ; xiv., Du Plaisis 
(but with a dog); xvi., De Craon; xviii., 
J. de Craon. Of these, xiv. is different, so 
there only remains Craon, which I cannot 
a2zcount for. 

In a sheet of arms, &c., ‘ Methode tres 
facile povr appendre le Blason’ (Paris, 1662), 
which T possess, this ‘coat is given only to 
Du Bee and Craon. 

So that out of nearly 3,000 coats of foreign 
arms, I find only 2—or, counting Plaisis, 
3—families bearing these arms besides the 
Grimaldi and Bec. It appears, then, that 
Venasque, Cellyer, the ‘ Armorial,’ and the 
‘ Methode’ all give these (as I think) rare 
arms to Bee, so that the Fitzwilliams, Gri- 
maldi, and Bec all bore lozengy argent and 
gules; and, except Craon and Bosse, no 
other family. 

The identification by arms, then, seems 
to bring us to the analogous result, viz., 
that as an examination of the names leads 
to the conclusion that all refer to one person, 
so an examination of the arms leads to the 
conclusion that the three families are from 
one origin; and, of course, if the result is 
correct, the two conclusions strongly support 
each other, and the original hypothesis : 
that the Fitzwilliams are descended from 
the Grimaldi, through the Bec. 


BisHor KeEn’s follow- 
ing lines are in my possession :— 
g yp 


“The Bishop of Baith & Wells was borne 
in little Barcomsteed in Harford Sheire, in the 
year 1635 in the begining of the dog days, more 
we cannot tell of his age, for when Mr. Beauchamp 
went to inquiar of his age a purpos, he found the 
souldiers had torne the Church Regester to lite 
Tobacco w* in the time of the Rebellion, but he 
found the Bishops nurs liveing, who tould him 
this: it being then a scattering sicknes which 
was the reason o? my mothers being in the country 
w'" all her famely & lieing nr there.” 

“For Mt Jon Beauchamp at Trinity Colledg 
in Oxford these.” 


Anthony Wood adds in his handwriting :-— 


“This note was written b sister to Dr. 


Tho. Ken B. of Bath & Wells, Feb. 1684, sent to 
Mr. Beaucha’p, for Mr. Barker of Trin. Coll.” 


Henry Barker and John Beauchamp were 
contemporaries at Trinity. It seems likely 
that the above note was written by John 
Beauchamp’s mother, Martha Ken, the 
wife of James. Beacham (or Beauchamp), 
goldsmith, of London. She was the Bishop’s. 
eldest sister of the full blood, daughter of 
Thomas Ken and Martha Chalkhill; was 
baptized at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 28 June, 
1628; and was certainly living in October, 
1683, when Izaak Walton, the widower of 
her half-sister Anne Ken, signed and sealed 
his will. If the date 1635 is correct, it 
makes Dr. Thomas Ken two years older 
than is generally supposed (v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxx. 399); but in the Ken pedigree given 
in Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition of ‘The 
Complete Angler’ (1875) the only recorded 
Ken baptism in 1635 is that of Elizabeth, 
on 14 April, at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
The Bishop’s next sister, Mary, was baptized 
at the same church on 17 Aug., 1638; so 
that, if 1637, the received date, is to be 
considered too late, the only possible year 
for his birth would seem to be 1636. 

A. R. BAayLey. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL, A ForRGOTTEN WATER- 
Cotourist.—On 6 May, 1912, at 3.15 P.M., 
passed away, at the Theosophical Head- 
quarters, Point Loma, California, Joseph 
Fussell, a water-colour painter of some 
repute in London in early-Victorian days. 
As I have not seen any notice in the English 
press of his decease, 1 would crave a corner 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ to rescue from 
oblivion the memory of an extremely 
talented artist of long ago. By no means. 
a genius, he possessed the useful gift of 
being able to learn thoroughly what he 
was taught, and, moreover, to impart his 
acquired skill, in a greater or lesser degree, 
to others. So it was that he made a small 
name, chiefly as a teacher; but he also 
found employment making copies in water- 
colour from pictures for the line engraver 
to follow. The latter branch of art, however, 
was but too often a “piece of jobbery,” 
merely to “‘make work” for the water- 
colourist, the engraver very frequently 
preferring to copy his plate direct from the 
original painting. 

Joseph Fussell and his elder brother, 
Alexander F. Fussell, were, it is said, the 
first artists engaged on The Iilustrated 
London News ; but certainly John Gilbert, 
and possibly Crowquill, Henning, Harvey, 
Hine, Prior, and others, should have an 
equal claim to that distinction. 
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Joseph was born in Birmingham, 10 June, 

1818, and when he was two years old the 
family removed to London. Here the 
father, John Fussell, was soon in good 
practice as an artist; besides illustrating 
books, he exhibited, between 1821 and 
1845, forty-nine pictures, mostly Scriptural, 
twenty-four being hung in the Royal 
Academy. He also became well acquainted 
with many of the famous artists of a 
century ago. Alexander, his elder son, 
exhibited between 1838 and 1876 thirteen 
pictures (historical subjects). Joseph, who 
seems to have rather failed as a_ portrait 
painter, after a while (says The Theosophical 
Path, June, 1912.) 
““went to reside in Nottingham, where he had a 
most successful career, and at the time of his leaving 
England in the spring of the year 1903, at the age 
of eighty-five, he was probably the oldest active 
art-teacher in the country, witha record of seventy- 
four years of active work.” 

At Point Loma he was appointed one of 
the art-instructors in the College; but it 
was more as director of the beautiful gardens 
that he occupied his latter days; and after 
his demise, the body having been cremated 
at Los Angeles, his ashes were laid to rest 
among the exquisite flowers he had loved 
so well. He leaves two sons, H. Alexander 
Fussell and Joseph H. Fussell. 

I am afraid that I have sadly trespassed 
upon space which might be devoted to more 
important matter; but, as the subject of 
early-Victorian art and artists is one which 
possesses considerable attraction for me, I 
always believe there are others who, like 
myself, old or middle-aged, may care some- 
times to read about the lesser lights of other 
days. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


PaRNELL’s Beauty’: A READING. 
—In the ‘Life’ prefixed to the Aldine 
Edition of ‘ Parnell’s Poetical Works,’ 
Mitford writes thus regarding ‘ An Elegy, 
to an Old Beauty ’ :— 

“The Elegy to an ‘ Old Beauty’ has much of that 
sprightliness and graceful ease which Pope pos- 
sessed, and which gave a lustre and worth to trifles. 
There is, however, a couplet in it that seems to me 
to be detective, and wanting in construction, but I 
do not know how to rectify it, while the metre and 
rhyme are preserved, 

But beauty gone, ’tis easier to be wise, 

As harpers better, by the loss of eyes, 
though it might be restored to its meaning under 
the following alteration, 

As harpers better play, by loss of eyes.” 

All this, of course, is simply critical 
ingenuity wasted, for hetter in the line 
is not an adverb, as Mitford seems to have 


fancied, but a verb implying ‘ become 
better’ or “improve.” From the Eliza- 
bethan age to the present time the word 
has been constantly used with a transitive 
or a reflexive force, and Parnell does a 
quite legitimate thing when he thus employs 
it intransitively. It will be remembered 
that the poet in this Elegy contributes to 
the language the phrase “ pretty Fanny's 
way.” THomas BayNeE. 


Str WALTER Scott AND FREEMASONRY. 
(See ante, p. 82.)—Another Lodge meeting 
at the Masonic Hall in Hill Street. Edin- 
burgh, has a connexion with the great 
novelist, this being the Lodge Edinburgh 
St. James’ No. 97. An initiate of the 
Lodge, G. M. Kemp, designed the beautiful 
Scott Memorial in Princes Street, and was 
a member at the time of his death. The 
Lodge Room contains an_ old-fashioned 
organ, still in use, which was presented by 
the doctor who accompanied the last 
Franklin Expedition. Behind the Master’s 
chair is a huge picture that was painted on 
the wall of the old room in which the Lodge 
was held for many years, and successfully 
removed to its present position. It is said 
to represent that part of Jerusalem in 
which Solomon’s Temple was located. 

CHARLES 8. BuRDON. 


French word, but 
without the accent, is now apparently Angli- 
cized, and seems to have come to stay. 
It has been adopted in the National Health 
Insurance Act as a substituted name for 
the employed. Presumably it is not in 
future to be pronounced as a French word, 
but regarded as of the same group as “ trans- 
feree,”’ ‘‘ mortgagee,” &c. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

{The late Howard Collins in his useful handbook 


entitled ‘Author and Printer’ (1905) under 
“employé” added: ‘frequently employee (no 
accent). ’] 


Dacta DENMARK.—Some weeks ago 
I was examining a transcript of a monastic 
ballad written before the Norman Conquest, 
and found in it the word “ Daciani,”’ appa- 
rently meaning the Danes. In _ looking 
through the ‘ Chronicon’ of Sigibert of Gem- 
bloux (printed at Paris in 1513) I find this 
at fo. 20: ‘‘ Arturus rex Norguegiam & 
Daciam suz ditioni subegit ; deinde transiit 
ad Galliam.” The year is 482. On fo. 83 
mention is made of ‘‘ Rex Danorum Aral- 
dus” in the year 966. The ‘Chronicon’ 
itself, as far as Sigibert wrote it, goes back to 
the year 1110. RicHarp H. THoRNTON. 
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“ TAR-POUGH.’’—I cannot find this word 
in ‘N.E.D.’ except under the heading 
*Pough,’ where the compound which I 
give above appears as ‘terre powghe,” 
as if it were two words. But it means 
“tar-bag,” and is a compound like “ tar- 
boist ’? and “ tar-box,’? both of which refer 
to the tar-box carried by shepherds. The 
point is that the compound “ tar-pough,”’ 
occurring in 1394, is older than either of 
the other terms, and shows that tar was 
already used for sheep in the fourteenth 
century. Water W. SKEAT. 


HERTFORDSHIRE INSCRIPTIONS : HUNDRED 
oF Dacorum. (See 11 S. iv. 326.) —I 
may supplement my former note by stating 
that the inscriptions in the churches and 
churchyards, chapels, and burial-grounds in 
this division of the county have now been 
transcribed, and index of names prepared 
and bound in volumes, which may be 
freely consulted, by arrangement, in my 
library at Ivy Lodge, Bishop’s Stortford ; 
or inquiries will be duly answered if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

W. B. GeErisH. 


A PHRASE OF SWINBURNE’S: “ THE 
MORN.’ —The first line of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem ‘ The Bloody Son’ is as follows :— 

O where have ye been the morn sae late ! 


The poet evidently means “the morn’ to 
signify “‘this morning”’’; but in Lowland 
Scotland, and possibly in Mr. Swinburne’s 
native Northumberland, ‘“the morn” 
always signifies “to-morrow.” A Northerner 
would feel it odd to be asked where he had 
been ‘‘ the morn,” but would deem it quite 
rational to be told to “gang the morn,” 
z.e., to-morrow.” W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


A Danis Visitor or Sir WALTER 
Scort’s.—Andersen Feldborg paid a visit 
to Sir Walter at Abbotsford on 10 Oct., 
1822, and has left a long description of it, a 
German version of which appeared in the 
Stuttgart Morgenblatt of 15 July 1829, and 
subsequent issues. L. L. K. 


— An improved micro- 
phone, supplied by three small accumulators, 
which has been recently invented by an 
American acoustician, Mr. Turner, and 
galled by him a “dictograph,”’ should be 
included, as a synonymous term for “ micro- 
phone,” though differentiated by its me- 
chanical contrivance, among the addenda 
of the supplementary future volumes of 


the ‘N.E.D.’ Cf. the July number of The 
Review of Reviews and the Journal des 
Débats of 21 July, where a brief description 
of this new apparatus and its-application is 
given in French, with a reference to The 
Review of Reviews. H. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Lorp Burtacy” 1645. — In an 
assessment laid by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners on 17 Nov., 1645, against certain 
Royalists, but on which “‘no proceedings 
were taken,” occurs the name of “ Lord 
Burlacy ” for 3,000/. (‘Cal. Comm. for Ad- 
vance of Money, ii. 640). Who was the 
individual intended by this title ?. Certainly 
no such peerage existed. Two members of 
the Borlace or Burlace family were con- 
spicuous Royalists, viz., Sir John Borlace 
of Brockmore, Bucks, and his distant cousin, 
Nicholas Borlace or Burlace of Newlyn, 
Cornwall. Sir John Borlace never served 
in military affairs, nor, indeed, took an 
active part in the Civil War, beyond going 
for a short time to the King at Oxford. for 
which, in 1645, he paid a fine of 6,800/. 
Nicholas Borlace was, on the contrary, a 
colonel in the King’s service, and in 1649 
compounded under the Truro Articles of 
War. He had considerable property in 
Cornwall, but was let off with a fine of 320/. 
Difficulty was afterwards raised as to this 
composition, on the ground that he, being 
a Papist recusant as well as delinquent in 
arms, was incapable of compounding; and 
it was only after two years’ litigation, and 
the statement of Col. Nicholas that he had 
“conformed,” that the composition was 
allowed to stand. He would be a likely 
man for promotion to the peerage by his 
royal master, but there is no evidence of 
any such creation. He had been returned 
to the Short Parliament for Tregony at 
the election in March, 1640. There was, 
however, a double return, and the indenture 
containing the name of Borlase was not 
allowed. He lived until 1677. His only 


son, Humphrey, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain a seat in Parliament, 
was ultimately elected for St. Michael in 
1673. He was a strong supporter of James 
II,, whom he followed into exile, and was 
by that king, at St. Germains, created 
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Lord Borlace of Borlace and Baron Michell 
(vide Ruvigny’s ‘Jacobite Peerage’), a 
dignity. of course, not allowed in England. 
He died s.p. in 1709 in the Fleet Prison, 
where he had been incarcerated for debt, 
the once extensive estate of his family 
having been entirely eaten up in mortgages, 
created in the main by losses in the Civil War. 
W. D. PINK. 


Tue Tarsots.—In a recent issue of The 
Shrewsbury Chronicle an article appeared 
on the Talbots, ancestors of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury. 

In that article the writer stated that Sir 
George Talbot (he was really Sir Gilbert, 
first Baron Talbot, who died 27 Edw. III.) 
married Ann, daughter of William Boteler, 
Baron of Wem, and “ a great-granddaughter 
of King Edward I.” 

Can any of your readers supply me with 
particulars confirming the descent of Ann 
Boteler from this monarch? I should be 
grateful for replies to be sent to me direct. 

Francis H. REttTon. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Miss Incatts.—If any one can give 
information as to a Miss Ingalls, who, 
marrying Senor Calderon de la Barca, the 
first diplomatic envoy from Spain to the 
Mexican Republic, went out with him to 
Mexico in 1838, I shall be very much 
obliged. Inquiries in Mexico and in Spain 
have elicited very little beyond some bald 
facts. Not even her book on Mexico 
has caused her to be more than a name in 
those countries. After being accredited to 
that Republic, her husband was transferred 
to Washington, and subsequently became 
Foreign Minister at Madrid. 

Henry BAkERLEIN. 


Aucustixn Heckett.—I shall feel much 
obliged for information as to where I can 
see any oil paintings signed, or authentically 
known to be, by A. Heckell. 

Augustin Heckell lived in Richmond, and 
painted a number of pictures of the view 
from Richmond Hill, the Green, and other 
river scenes from Mortlake to Twickenham, 
from which a series of well-known engravings 
by Grignion and Mason were published in 
1749-50. 

My particular object is to verify as the 
work of this artist a painting I have recently 
acquired, of which one of the engravings 
above referred to is an exact copy. 

ALFRED T. Lone. | 


A “Tuscan Inscrrption.—In Mr. Mont- 
gomery Carmichael’s ‘In Tuscany,’ a book 
full of out-of-the-way information on 
matters Tuscan, it is said (p. 175) that 
“on the summit [of the conical Verruca] are 
the remains of the most formidable fort of the 
fighting Republic of Pisa. The fort is well 
known to students of the Tuscan tongue as 
having contained what is reputed to be the 
oldest existing inscription in the vernacular 
(A.D. 1103). The authenticity of the inscription 
(which is brief enough—‘ A-DI-DODICI-GUGNO- 
Mci.’) has been disputed by the learned, and 
is now [1901] under consideration of perhaps. 
the most competent authority in all Italy to 
decide such a subject. He has not yet pronounced 
judgment.” 

Who is this ‘‘ most competent authority ” ? 
and has the judgment been pronounced ? 
If genuine, the inscription would definitely 
settle the day, month, and year of the 
erection of the old fort, and certainly supply 
the oldest inscription in Tuscan—as Mr. 
Carmichael prefers to call the Italian tongue. 

It is interesting to note that in the chapter 
on Leghorn (p. 128) the author refers to 
9S. i. 201, 309, 510, as containing the “ con- 
troversy anent Smollett’s death in the 
Villa Gamba at Antignano in 1773, and his 
burial in the old British Cemetery in the 
Via degli Elisi at Leghorn. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SWEDENBORG: ADVERTISEMENT IN LON- 
DON NEWSPAPERS FOR DECEMBER, 1783.— 
Robert Hindmarsh and his associates in the 
organization of the readers of Swedenborg, 
at their first meeting on Thursday, 5 Dec., 
1783, 

“caused an advertisement to be inserted in 
some of the newspapers, stating the objects we 
had in view, and giving a general invitation to 
all the readers of Emanuel Swedenborg’s Writ- 
ings, in London or elsewhere, to join our standard.” 
—‘ Rise and Progress of the New Church,’ by 
Robert Hindmarsh, 1861, p. 17. 

I desire to possess an exact transcript of 
that advertisement—which must have ap- 
peared within the fortnight 5 to 19 Dec., 
1783—and shall be grateful for any assistance 
from a fellow-reader to that end. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, S.E. 


KENNETT AND Howe Famitises. (See 
11 S. ii. 229.)—My query respecting the 
daughter of Bishop Kennett who married 
Col. John Howe, and was mother of Sophia, 
wife of Rev. Christopher Walter, has elicited 
no answer. The ‘D.N.B.’ says that the 


Bishop married first, 6 June, 1693, Sarah, 
only daughter of Robert and Mary Carver 
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(d. 2 March, 1693/4, s.p.); secondly, 6 June; 
1695, Sarah, sister of Rd. Smith, M.D., of 
London and Aylesbury (d. August, 1702) ; 
thirdly, in 1703, Dorcas, daughter of 
Thomas Fuller, D.D., Rector of Wellinhale 
(? Willingale), Essex, and widow of Clopton 
Havers. M.D. By the second wife he had a 
son, White Kennett, Rector of Burton-le- 
Cogges, Lincs, and Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, and London; also a 
daughter, Sarah; married to John Newman 
of Shottesbrook, Berks. Where does the 
daughter who married Col. Howe come in ? 
E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Ru#uDDLAN.— What are the origin and early 
history of Rhuddlan in the Vale of Clwyd, 
North Wales? How many Rhuddlans are 
there in Wales ? 

There is at least one place of that name 
in South Wales, viz., Rhuddlan Teify, near 
Highmead (the Lord Lieutenant’s place), 
in Cardiganshire. 

In a book written in French which I 
noticed in the library of Quimper, Brittany, 
it is stated that there are several Rhuddlans 
in Brittany also. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
are any places bearing that name in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or any other country 
besides Wales and Brittany. 

Prof. Loth of the Paris University states 
that the meaning of Rhuddlan is “la 
rive rouge,” or the red banks of the river. 

JONATHAN CEREDIG DAvIEs. 

Llanilar, Cardiganshire. 


Henry Rowe.—In the list of the incum- 
bents of East Tytherley in Hampshire is 
the name of Henry Rowe, from 1574 to 1622. 
On the cover of one of the parish register 
books of Hursley. in the same county, is 
the following note: ‘‘ Henricus Rowe, 
clericus, fuit sepultus Aprilis 17, 1609.” 
They do not appear in the list of Oxford 
graduates. Who were they? S. H. F. 


OTHNIEL HAGGATT OF BARBADOES.—Can 
any one supply information concerning 
Othniel Haggatt, who was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, Barbadoes, October, 
1734? I shall be glad to ascertain the 
dates of his birth, marriages, and ‘death ; 
names of his parents ; what family he had ; 
and the name of his first wife. 

He is said to have been a Bristol man and 
to have married twice, his second wife 
being Susanna, widow of Simon Lambert. 

B. 


RicHarD NEWCOME, VICAR OF HURSLEY. 
—Is anything known of Richard Newcome, 
instituted to the Vicarage of Hursley, near 
Winchester, in 1726, on the presentation of 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart. ? He resigned 
in 1747 to become Canon of Windsor (as 
it is supposed), and afterwards Bishop of 
Llandaft and of St. Asaph. When and 
where did he die, and who was his father ? 
I have always believed that he was grandson 
of Henry Newcome, Rector of Gawsworth, 
co. Chester, and son of Peter Newcome, 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Hackney, by Anne 
Hook of Basingstoke, and that he had two 
brothers: Peter, Vicar of Wellow, Hants, 
1715-44 (of Brasenose Coll., Oxon), and 
Henry Newcome, a schoolmaster at Hackney, 
who married Miss Jones of Freemantle, 
Hants. F. H. Suckiine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


THe Home Counties.—Which are the 
Home Counties ? How long have they been 
so called, and what is the origin of the 
designation ? SIMPLE SIMON. 

[Vide ‘N.E.D., sub ‘Home. Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Essex, being the counties 
nearest London, are so called; with Hertford 
and Sussex sometimes added. Curiously, no 
instance is given in the Dictionary.} 


‘** PoMANDER.”’—I should be glad to know 
of any book containing information relating to 
a “pomander.” (See ante p. 87) Is_ there 
any recipe extant for making the filling ? 
Is this filling connected with potpourri? 
The latter word isnot given in Bailey, except 
as a term of ‘“cold-meat cookery.” Was 
not the thing known to him, or did he 
call it by another name? I shall be very 
grateful for information. J. Parson. 


Carp Games.—In ‘ The Life and Letters 
of the Great Earl of Cork,’ by Mrs. Towns- 
hend, we find it stated by the Earl that he 
and his family frequently played at games 
of cards and dice, such as gleek, quarter loo 
dicing, and mawe. What were these games ? 

R. USssHEr. 

Bey gleek see 9S. x. 4; 10S. vii. 362, 512; and the 
*N.E.D.’ Mawe, according to the ‘N.E.D.,’ was 
played with a piquet pack of thirty-six cards, and 
any number of persons from two to six formed 
ee The first quotation is from Forrest, 


CROMWELLIAN MarriAGES IN [RELAND.— 
Were these marriages performed by magis- 
trates ? If so, do any records exist which 


would supply the place of missing parish 
registers ? 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


(Mrs.) CoPE. 
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RELICS OF LONDON’S PAST. 
(11 8S. v. 270, 391, 471.) 


The Pagoda in St. James’s Park. 


THE Pacopa in St. James’s Park was 
erected in July, 1814, and formed a part of 
the jubilee and firework display which began 
upon | Aug., 1814, with the double purpose 
of celebrating the Treaty of Paris and the 
centenary of the accession of the House of 
Brunswick. The Pagoda and bridge designed 
by John Nash were set up under the direction 
of Sir William Congreve, the inventor of 
the Congreve rocket and “ superintendent of 
military machines.” Congreve was a per- 
sonal friend of George IV. The excitement 
in the country over the jubilee was very 
great, and celebrations were continued for 
several days. 

On 19 July, 1814, The Sun remarked 
(p. 3, col. 1) :— 

“The Chinese bridge and pagoda begin to 
look very pretty. The general colour will be 
yellow, and all the roofing a very bright blue. 
It will be almost covered with lamps; among 
which the gas lights will have the greatest share. 
Several little boats are already swimming in the 
canal, which are to be adorned with ensigns and 
lamps. Five hundred men have been at work 
for more than a month past in preparing the fire- 
works at Woolwich.” 

On 2 Aug., the day after the beginning 

of the celebrations, The Times burst into 
woodcut illustrations, and on p. 2 is a 
picture, 8}in. by 6in., of the Pagoda, 
which was set up on the bridge in the Park. 
There were other illustrations all relating 
to the celebrations. 
' On the evening of 1 Aug. the Pagoda 
took fire, and the story of this catastrophe 
is told in The Times (2 Aug., 1814, p. 3, 
cols. 3 and 4) as follows :— 


“St. James's Park was the chief place of 
attraction....About ten [p.M.] the bridge, with 
its temples and pillars, and its towering super- 
structure, became an object of singular beauty 
and magnificence. ...It appeared a blazing edifice 
of golden fire. Every part of it was covered 
with lamps, the gas lights in proper places relieving 
the dazzling splendour with their silver lustre ; 
the canopies of the temple throwing up their 
bright wheels and stars, the pillars enriched with 
radiance, every rising tower of the pagoda 
pouring forth its fiery showers, and rockets 
springing from the lofty top with majestic flights, 
almost presuming to out-rival the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the firmament.... 

““ But we have now a sad story to tell. Near 
the expiration of the fireworks, the pagoda 


exhibited an appearance that excited much doubt. 
Its upper tower seemed enveloped in flames ; and 
it was soon learned that it had actually caught 
fire by some accident in the management of the 
machinery. ‘The fire increased rapidly. Several 
engines were procured, and played upon it; but 
it continued burning till, in a short time, the five 
upper towers were destroyed or fell over the 
eastern side of the bridge; the lower ones were 
in a state little better, and some part of the sub- 
structure was much deteriorated....The fate of 
this erection was much regretted, as it was the 
favourite object, and displayed more taste than 
anything else connected with the exhibition. 
We are informed, that in the very commence- 
ment of the fire, a workman who was employed 
at the top of the building, in attempting to throw 
himself into the water, fell upon the bridge and 
was killed. We have also heard, that another 
man was taken to the hospital, without the 
slightest hope of recovery; and that four men 
were most seriously bruised.” 

The following day, 3 Aug., The Sun 
stated (p. 2, col. 3) :— 

“At first it was rumoured that several men 
had lost their lives....only one man was killed 
on the spot. This man was a lamplighter.... 
There were other men injured ; William Wood, 
John Scott, James Day, John Taylor, and two 
others....John Taylor has since died.... 

‘It appeared that in the hurry of discharging 
some of the fireworks, room was not left for a 
rocket-wheel to play, and the flames bursting 
constantly on one spot, ignited the timber, and 
thus produced the lamented catastrophe.” 

Both The Times and The Sun (5 Aug.) 
contain details of the inquest, which was 
held before A. Gell, Esq., at “‘ The King’s 
Head,” York Street, Westminster. 

On 8 Aug. The Sun announced that 
“all the parts of the Pagoda on the canal that 
were injured by fire have been removed, and the 
lower tower only now remains, like a temple on 
the centre of the bridge.” 

There are several prints of the Pagoda as 
completed, and several also representing it 
on fire. Details of these will be found in 
the Catalogue of the Crace Collection, 
pp. 303-4, and also in Mr. Hodgkin’s 
‘ Rariora,’ vol. iii. pp. 84-5. In the latter 
work is a reference to a broadside surrounded 
by eight illustrations, one of which is of 
the Pagoda on fire. Edward Orme, the 
publisher of Bond Street, issued 

“An Historical Memento representing the dif- 
ferent scenes of public rejoicing which took place 
the first of August in St. James’s and Hyde Parks, 
London, in celebration of the glorious Peace of 
1814, and of the Centenary of the House of Bruns- 
wick to the throne of these Kingdoms [by F. W. 
Blagdon]. London, 1814.” 

This book has pretty illustrations, including 
two of the Pagoda, one as it was when illu- 
minated, and one as in the daytime. The 


letterpress is of no value, the newspapers of 
the time giving far better accounts. 


| 
| 
| 
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_ Mr. Wheatley says (‘ London Past and 
Present,’ vol. ii. p. 295) that the Pagoda 
and bridge were taken down about 1825. 


The Sundial in Covent Garden. 


The sundial in Covent Garden was erected 
in 1668, and was subscribed for by various 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood and others. 
In nearly all eighteenth-century prints of 
Covent Garden the dial appears upon a tall 
column surmounted by a block of stone, 
and with four dial faces. The following 
extracts from the parochial accounts, &c., 
will illustrate better than anything else 
what was the origin of the dial. 


17 July, 1668.—This day being appointed for 
the auditing of several parochial accounts, and 
some of them being not ready, Mr. Tomlinson 
did exate leave before they departed to acquaint 
them that he and his gentlemen had a desire to 
erect a Doricke columne of polished marble, for 
the support of a quadrangular dyall in the midst 
of the railes where now the trees are, it being 
very improbable that they should ever come to 
any maturity ; which he then demonstrated by 
several arguments—urging them being placed 
there with much indignation—they not at all 
becoming the aspect of such a place, declaring 
that he had already communicated it to the Earl 
of Bedford, proprietor of the said, and most of 
the nobility and gentry. 


20 Nov., 1668. For drawing a Modell of 
the Column to be presented to the 

2 Dec., 1668. To Mr. Wainwright for 4 
gnomons .. ace 6 

Dec. 7, 1668. Received of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bedford as 
a gratuity towards the erecting of 

: Received from the Honourable 
S' Charles Cotterill, Master of the 
Ceremonys, as a gift towards the 
said column ae ate 

April 29, 1669. Received from the 
Right Honourable the Lord Denzil 
Holles as a present towards the 
erecting of the aforesaid column... 10 0 0 


March, 1669.—March 18th. To Mr. Browne, 
ye mathematician, for his pains about the dyall. 


20. To Mr. Dansce, for painting and 


a 
010 O 


20 0 0 


10 0 0 


guilding ye Dyall.. a -- £4 0 0 
To the work-men at ye taking 

downe of ye scaffold 26 
To Mr. Browne, for his dayes 

attendance “at ye finishing of 

ye Dyall.. = & @ 


_August 29, 1669.—Upon consideration had_of 
his many signal services that the Honourable 
Sir John Baber hath done this parish from time 
to time, it was thought good to engrave his coat 
of armes in one of the shields belonging to ye 
said column as a perpetual acknowledgment of 


our gratitude, and do refuse any present from 
him that should be tendered. 

The column was raised on six steps of 
black marble, and there old women sold 
barley broth and milk porridge. A brochure, 
‘The Humours of Covent Garden,’ 1738, 
describes the scene :— 


High in the midst of this most happy land, 

A well-built marble pyramid doth stand, 

By which spectators know the time o’ the day, 
From beams reflecting of the solar ray ; 

The basis with ascending steps is graced, 
Around whose area cleanly matrons placed, 
Vend their most wholesome food, by nature good, 
To cheer the spirits and enrich the blood. 


In ‘Old and New London,’ 
p. 243, we read :— 

“The prints of the square, at the time of which 
we write [eighteenth century], show the inclosure 
as gravelled, and fenced in with rows of low posts 
and chains. In its centre was a fluted column 
of the Corinthian order, with a sun-dial on the 
top, which would appear by an inscription to 
have been erected in 1668. Thornton, in_his 
‘Survey of London and Westminster’ (1786), 
speaks of the column as surrounded by four sun- 
dials, and informs us that the inner portion of the 
Square at that time was surrounded by light 
wooden rails. 

“The column, as we learn from another 
source, stood on a pedestal, which was raised upon 
six steps of black marble. The capital was 
very much enriched ; it supported a square stone, 
three sides of which served as sun-dials. Upon 
this stone stood a globe, supported by four scrolls. 
It was removed in June, 1790 

** Upon the steps of this column sat sundry old 
women who sold milk, porridge, barley-broth, 
&c., and to whom allusion is thus made in a 
brochure entitled ‘The Humours of Covent 
Garden,’ published in 1738.” 

I find that the statement of the sundial 
being removed in June, 1790, is corroborated 
by another authority, viz., the pamphlet 
issued about 1866 in connexion with Evans’s 
Music and Supper Rooms, and entitled ‘ Odds 
and Ends about Covent Garden and its 
Vicinity,’ by Mr. John Green (the author was 
George Henry Townsend). This is in many 
ways the best collection of historical matter 
relating to Covent Garden. It is put 
together with zeal, but without skill, and 
it is vilely printed. It was issued as an 
advertisement of Evans’s Rooms. The 
Covent Garden pillar was one of several 
which existed in London in the seventeenth 
century. One designed by Inigo Jones 
stood in the middle of New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn; Sir John Dethick, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1655, placed a pillar and dial 
and fountain at Leadenhall Corner; and 
there was something of the sort in Seven 
Dials, 


vol. iii. 
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With reference to the purpose which 
actuated those who set up the Covent 
Garden dial in the first place, I quote 
the following for what it is worth from 
an eighteenth-century newspaper. It is 
quite possible that the dial was considered 
a fitting emblem for a garden, and as an 
accompaniment to buildings designed from 
sun temples. 

“The elegant portico of Covent Garden is now 
rendered visible, the pillars being painted white, 
and the pediment, with all the rest, being of a 
royal yellow. This building was taken originally 
from a Temple of the Sun at Balbec.”—See 7’ 
Public Advertiser, 16 Aug., 1770, p. 2, col. 3. 


The Mast-house at Blackwall. 


The Mast-house at Blackwall was an 
ugly building used by the firm of Perry, 
shipbuilders of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, for preparing masts. 
Masthouse,” I may remark, is a “ dic- 
tionary word,” and is found both in ‘ The 
New Oxford Dictionary’ and in ‘The 
Century Dictionary.’ The Mast-house at 
Blackwall was taken down by the East 
and West India Dock Company in 1862. 


Those who may be further interested in 
the history of this matter, and in the firm 
to which the Mast-house belonged, should 
refer to ‘‘ Chronicles of Blackwall Yard, by 
Henry Green and Robert Wigram, Part I. 
[no more issued], 1881.”” This book is one 
of great interest and research, and gives 
many _ delightful biographical details of 
John Perry (born 1743; died, Battersea, 
7 Nov., 1810), whose dockyard was “‘ more 
capacious than any other private dockyard 
in the Kingdom, or probably in the world.” 
In the ‘Chronicles of Blackwall’ (facing 
p- 42) will be found an oval portrait of the 
head and shoulders of John Perry, revealing 
him as possessed of a very handsome face. 
His hobby was felling trees. One of his 
sons, Richard, wrote :— 

“T think I see my father now, with his face 
slightly elevated and beaming with intelligence (he 
was one of the handsomest men of the day), issuing 
from his hall door armed with a saw or billhook 
attached to a long pole, with which he operated on 
the top branches of lofty trees.” 

One of John Perry’s sons was Bishop of 
Melbourne and a Senior Wrangler. Further 
details of the family and of their connexion 
with Blackwall and Moor Hall, Harlow, 
Essex, will be found in early editions of 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ There are several 


illustrations of the Mast-house in the British 
Museum. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


A. L. Humpureys. 


Epwarp GIBBON’s ReEsIDENCES (11 S. 
vi. 50).—Three excellent books may be 
consulted as to Gibbon at Lausanne: 
1. ‘ Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and 
Savoy from Roman Times to Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Gibbon,’ by General Meredith 
Read, 2 vols., London, 1897 (Chatto & 
Windus). 2. ‘The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd,’ by Jane H. Adeane, 
London, 1897 (Longmans). 3. ‘La Vie 
de Société dans le Pays de Vaud a la Fin 
du Dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ par M. et Madame 
William de Sévery, 2 vols., 1911-12 (Lau- 
sanne, Georges Bridel & Cie.; Paris, Fisch- 
bacher), 

General Read in his preface says :— 

“‘ Of this work the text is a house—a house from 
which we survey the passage of a thousand years, 
six hundred of which are associated with its 
existence......These pages owe their origin to my 
interest in Gibbon.”-Vol. i. p. XV. 

‘‘La Grotte, where Gibbon dwelt during the last 
ten years of his life, is an ancient and spacious 
mansion situated behind the church of St. Francis 
at Lausanne.”—I. p. 1. 

““If we may trust one legend, monks were 
chanting within La Grotte when Richard Cceur de 
Lion was battling in the Holy Land before he 
= King of England, Cyprus and Jerusalem.” 


General Read gives explicit accounts of 
the character and site of historic La Grotte 
(since 1893 replaced by the new post office 
building), where Gibbon lived with its 
owner, his friend Georges Deyverdun, from 
1784 until 1789; and where, in consequence 
of the latter’s testamentary provisions, 
he continued to reside after Deyverdun’s 
death until May, 1793, when he returned 
to die in England. A picture of the north 
exterior of the mansion is in vol. i. p. 7, 
and one of the south front and its terrace 
in vol. ii. p. 494. 

The story of the visit paid to Gibbon at 
La Grotte by Lord and Lady Sheffield and 
their two daughters, July—October, 1791, 
is related in the second book above men- 
tioned. It has chiefly to do with the social 
events of their stay at Lausanne and the 
personages of Gibbon’s coterie. 

The first seventy-one pages of the second 
volume of M. and Madame de Sévery’s 
most valuable and interesting work are 
devoted to Gibbon and “le genre de vie 
de Gibbon & Lausanne.” His first place of 
domicile there in 1753, as a youth of 16, 
under the Calvinist minister Daniel Pavil- 
lard, is the subject of a note on p. 8 :— 

‘‘La demeure du professeur Pavillard, autrefois 
la cure d’un des quatres pasteurs de la ville, 
appartient aujourd’hui A la Commune de Lausanne. 
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Cet immeuble porte le No. 17 de la rue de la Cité- 
derriére. Un poste de police y a été établi il ya 
quelques années.” 

(In Read, vol. ii. p. 276, is a picture of the 
gallery of this house.) Among the illus- 
trations of this section of ‘ La Vie de Société,’ 
—reproductions of portraits and objets d’art 
inherited by the authors from Wilhelm de 
Sévery, Gibbon’s adopted son—is one of a 
water-colour drawing by Louis Dor of the 
pavilion built in the garden of La Grotte by 
the historian. T. F. Dwicur. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud. 


QuARLES Famity (11 S. vi. 70).—In The 
East Anglian, vol. iii. (O.S.), 1869, is a full 
account of the Quarles family, which gives 
the information desired by C. G. The third 
wife of Sir Robert Quarles was Mary, dau. 
of Henry Parvish, merchant, of London 
and Leyton, co. Essex. They were married 
at Leyton, 6 May, 1617, and had three 
children: (1) Gabriel of Camwell Hall, 
co. Herts, d. 1650; (2) William of Sleaford, 
co. Lincoln, born ec. 1620, married Ann 
Vernon, widow, 1642; (3) Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to John Symonds, of co. Lincoln and 
Great Yeldham, co. Essex. She was his 
first wife, and died, s.p., 13 Dec., 1666. 
John Symonds died 29 Feb., 1692, aged 74. 
Both were buried at Great Yeldham. 

R. Freeman BuLten. 

Bow Library, E. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES (11 S. v. 490; 
vi. 72).—There can be no question of the 
indisputable fact that we possess nothing 
which can be supposed to have been written 
by Shakespeare. All the so-called signatures 
are written in law script by skilled law 
clerks, 

The first in the order of date—11 May, 
1612—although the last discovered, is 
preserved in the Record Office, London, 
where we find ‘“‘Wilm Shaxpr” attached to 
certain answers to interrogatories in a 
petty lawsuit in which “ William Shake- 
speare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, Gentleman,” 
was concerned. Any clerk in that office 
will now agree that this was written by the 
law clerk who wrote the body of the inter- 
rogatories. And any one acquainted with 
law procedure will know that if William 
Shakespeare could have written anything, 
he certainly would have been obliged to 
sign in full, and would not have been per- 
mitted to shorten his name to ‘‘ Shaxpr,”’ 
even if it were conceivable that any man 
Rasy could write would have desired so 
o do. 


Next in order of date is the purchase 
deed at Guildhall, dated 10 March, 1613, 
and the mortgage on the same property, 
dated 11 March, 1613. When a part of 
the purchase money is left upon mortgage, 
the mortgage deed is always dated a day 
after, but always signed a moment before 
the purchase deed, because the seller will 
not part with his property before he receives 
both the cash and the mortgage deed. 
These two documents were, therefore, signed 
at the same moment, in the same place. 
This is evidently the case with the other 
parties to the deeds, Wm. Johnson and Jo. 
Jackson; but the writing put for Shake- 
speare’s name differs as widely as possible 
in the two documents, one being in the 
handwriting of an old man, the other in 
the handwriting of a young man. It is 
not even remotely possible that both of the 
supposed signatures of William Shake- 
speare could have been written in the same 
place, at the same time, with the same pen, 
by the same hand. If these had been signa- 
tures, they certainly must have been so 
written. 

There only remain the three so-called 
‘signatures’ attached to the will dated 
25 March, 1616. I am prepared to swear, 
from a most careful personal examination 
of the will with the strongest glasses in 
the brightest light, that all these are written 
by the law clerk who wrote the will. This 
is confirmed by Magdalene Thumm-Kintzel 
in an article that appeared in the Leipzig 
magazine Der Menschenkenner in January, 
1909. In this publication photo reproduc- 
tions of certain letters in the body of the 
will and in the so-called signatures are 
placed side by side, and the evidence is 
irresistible that they are by the same hand. 
As a matter of fact, the will, the so-called 
Shakespeare signatures, and the supposed 
signatures of the witnesses other than 
himself, are all written in “law script” 
by Francis Collyns, the Warwickshire 
solicitor, who added his own name as a 
witness in a neat, modern-looking hand. 
The statement ‘‘ Witness my hand” is 
fully satisfied by the testator dabbing his 
fist on the will, and the attestation clause 
is ‘‘ Witness to the publishing [not to the 
signing] hereof.” 

All the so-called signatures are in “law 
script.” In answer to my inquiry, Dr. 
Courtney Kenny, the distinguished law 
lecturer of Cambridge, told me that he 
never remembered to have seen a “signa- 
ture” by a private party in law script. 
As a matter of fact, law script was only 
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employed for signatures by certain officials 
of the law courts; and if one discover a 
“sionature’’ in law script, he may _ be 
perfectly satisfied that it is not a signature, 
but has been attached to the document by 
a law clerk. 

The six names of W. Shakespeare appear 
upon four documents, and were written by 
four different law clerks, whose writing was 
different each from each. Of course, to 
people ignorant of law script all writings 
in it appear alike, and are generally sup- 
posed to be badly.written. All the so- 
called signatures of Shakespeare are written 
in law script by skilful law clerks ; not one 
of them is badly written. 

Epwin DurNING LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


Stoops To Conquer’: ExPLaNa- 
TIONS WANTED (11 S. vi. 10).—2, 3. “‘ Rabbit” 
was frequently used by eighteenth-century 
writers as a term of contempt (see Farmer 
and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
sub voce). ‘‘ Rabbit me” is a contraction 
of ‘‘ Odrabbit me,” z.e., God rot me. It is 
used by Fielding and Smollett. “‘ Odso ” 
may be a contraction of “‘ God’s wounds.” 
These are among the “strange oaths ”’ for 
which our ancestors seem to have had a 
predilection. 

4. The Grotto Gardens were situated 
at the north-east corner of Lower Rosoman 
Street, Clerkenwell, and were kept in 1769 
by a man named Jackson, a_ successful 
constructor of grottoes and contrivances of 
water-works. ‘‘In the garden was a won- 
derful grotto, an enchanted fountain, and a 
water-mill, invented by the proprietor, which 
when set to work represented fireworks, and 
formed a beautiful rainbow.’’ This place 
of amusement seems to have existed till 
nearly the end of the eighteenth century 
(see Wroth’s ‘London Pleasure Gardens,’ 
pp. 37-9). W. F. Pripeaux. 


ANDREW LANG (11S. vi. 86).—An instance 
of something more than courtesy on Mr. 
Lang’s part to an unknown correspondent 
may not be out of place as a pendant to 
Cox. PRIDEAUX’S note. 

Many years ago Mr. Lang, writing ‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship,’ jocularly offered the 
current number of Longman’s Magazine as 
@ prize to any correspondent who could 
tell him why Pythagoras forbade his dis- 
ciples to eat beans. I sent him a note on 
the subject, and to my mingled surprise 
and pleasure received from him in the course 
of a post or two a charming letter of thanks, 


and a signed copy, not of the magazine, 
but of his own recently published ‘ Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche.’ I fancy Mr. Lang 
must have contributed at least queries to 
‘N. & Q.,’ for in reply to a suggestion of 
mine, made on this or some subsequent 
occasion (I think the latter), that by doing 
so he might, perhaps, gain some information 
he was in search of, he humorously lamented 
that his work was too desultory and occa- 
sional to be much helped by: *N. & Q.’: 
he had usually forgotten what his need had 
been before a query was answered. That, 
or something like it, was his reply. 
Cc. C. B. 


OF EFFINGHAM (11 8. vi. 29).— 
Capt. John Pilfold, C.B., who commanded 
the Ajax (74) at Trafalgar, was my great- 
uncle. He was the second son of Charles 
Pilfold of Effingham, by Bathia, daughter 
of William White of Effingham. His 
pedigree, with a canton of augmentation 
(gold medal suspended from a naval crown) 
to the arms, is reprinted, from the docu- 
ments in the College of Arms, in Misc. Gen. 
et Heraldica, New Series, iv. 85. Capt. 
Pilfold’s life is in Marshall’s ‘ Naval Bio- 
graphy,’ as well asin the‘ D.N.B.’ Vol. xxx. 
of the Sussex Arch. Collections relates to the 
family, as does vol. xxxiv., which has a full 
White pedigree ; and see vols. xxxviii. and 
xxxix. for the Pellatt family. Berry’s 
‘Sussex ’ also shows connexions with some 
dozen local families. The captain’s three 
sisters were Elizabeth, m. Sir Timothy 
Shelley, Bart., the mother of the poet ; Char- 
lotte,m. Thos. Grove of Fern; and Bathia (my 
grandmother), m. the Rev. Gilbert Jackson, 
D.D., Rector of Donhead St Mary’s, Wilts. 
Capt. Pilfold saw much active service, and 
was at the battle of the glorious Ist of June. 
He married a Miss South, but left no male 
issue, and died at Stonehouse, 12 July, 1834. 

W. H. M. Jackson, Lieut.-Col. 
Naval aud Military Club. 


Lynpon Evetyn (11 8S. vi. 10).—In The 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcvi. pt. ii. 
p. 284, among the obituary notices under 
date 1826, 6 Sept., is :— 

“In York-place, Portman-square, Elizabeth wife 
of Lyndon Evelyn, esq.” 

In the August number, 1837, N.S., vol. viii. 
pt. ii, p. 211, among the obituary notices, 
is :— 


“Lately Lieut. late 


Col. Frederick Evelyn, 


of 2nd Life Guards, son of L. Evelyn, esq. of 
Keynsham Court, Herefordshire.’ 
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In the February number, 1839, N.S., xi. pt. i. 
204, under date 29 Dec., 1838, is :— 

“At St. George's, Hanover-sq. the Hon. Randall 
E. Plunkett, eldest son of Send Dunsany, to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. and sole heiress of Lyndon Evelyn, 
esq. of Keynsham Court, Herefordshire.” 

Ibid., p. 666, June number, under date 
30 April, is :— 

Richmond, Lyndon Evelyn, esq. 
Keynsham Court, Heref. and late of 
terrace, Regent’s-park.” 

In the Blue-book of Members of Parlia- 
ment Lyndon Evelyn is described as of 
York Place, Portman Square, when he 
was M.P. for Whithorn, Wigtown, &c., 
and when he was M.P. for St. Ives, 1820-26. 
When he was M.P. for Dundalk, 1813 (not 
1812) to 1818, no address is given. 

Probably in the third obituary notice, 
which appears in the same words in ‘ The 
Annual Register, 1839, Chronicle,’ p. 337, 
York-terrace, Regent’s-park,”’ should be 
York-place, Portman-square.”’ 

I have not succeeded in my attempts to 
trace Keynsham Court. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


of 
York- 


Fortorn Hope at Bapasos (11 S. v. 288, 
394, 492; vi. 56).—It is only now (the end 
of June) that the April issue of ‘N. & Q.’ 
has reached me, but the following note may 
not be too late for Y. T. It is copied from 
a very old letter recounting the engagements 
in which a cousin of my father served :— 

“Major-General Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 
Kt., Companion of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword, and K.C.B..... 
returned to Portugal in the Rifle Brigade in 
1809, and was present at....all the different 
actions in which the Rifle Brigade were engaged 
until appointed Major of the Lusitanian Legion 
previous to the Battle of Bussacco, at which he 
commanded a wing of the Regiment, and was 
wounded. Commanded half the Regiment and 
the British Light Company at the Battle of 
Fuentes d’Onora; Commanded the 8th Capsi- 
dores at the Storming of Badajos, and, unassisted, 
took the strong fort of Pardalinaz early on the 
night of the assault,” &c. 

E. McC. 8. Hitz, F.S.G. 

Wingham, Manning River, N.S.W. 


Frrst USE oF FINGER-PRINTS FOR IDENTI- 
FICATION (11 S. v. 208).—Although not 
quite what Cot. HERSCHEL asks for, perhaps 
I may draw his notice to an article on 
* Palmistry in China,’ by Prof. H. A. Giles, 
in The Nineteenth Century and After for 
December, 1904. At the close of the article 
Prof. Giles writes :— 

“In conclusion it may be pointed out, in simple 
justice to the Chinese, that the wonderful system 
of identification by finger-prints, which is forcing 


the modern burglar to carry on his trade in gloves, 
was in force in China many centuries before it was 
heard of in Scotland Yard. Title-deeds, and other 
legal instruments, are often found to bear, in addi- 
tion to signatures, the finger-prints of the parties 
concerned ; sometimes, indee , the imprint of the 
whole hand.” 

In the reduced Facsimile Edition of T. 
Bewick’s ‘Esop’s Fables ’ (Methuen’s ** Illus- 
trated Pocket Library,” 1903) a copy of 
areceipt dated January Ist, 1824, is given 
on the page before the title. In addition 
to the signatures of Thomas Bewick and 
Robert Elliot Bewick, there is at the foot 
a second signature of Thomas Bewick above 
a facsimile of his thumb-print (showing the 
convolutions), the thumb-print being be- 
tween the words ‘ his mark.” 


Pore: REFERENCE WANTED (11 S. 
vi. 89).— 

A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 

Above all Pain, all Passion, and all Pride, 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of Death. 
The reference is undoubtedly to Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, formerly Prime 
Minister to Queen Anne, the founder of 
the Harleian Collection, to whom the 
‘ Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer,’ is written. It was sent to 
Harley after his imprisonment and retire- 
ment from public life, with a copy of Parnell’s 
‘Poems.’ The words immediately pre- 
ceding Dr. Wrticock’s quotation are “a 
Soul like thine.” so that the reference to 
Harley is beyond dispute. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


The lines quoted are from ‘ Epistle to 
Robert, Earl of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer.’ 
In ‘ Pope’s Poetical Works,’ by the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, vol. i. p. 147, there is the 
following note :— 

“This Epistle was sent to the Earl of Oxford 
with’ Dr. Parnell’s poems, published by our 
author, after the said Earl’s imprisonment in the 
Tower, and retreat into the country, in the year 

In ‘ Pope’s Works,’ by Elwin and Court- 
hope, vol. iii. p. 192, there is the following 
note :— 

“They are quite mistaken in his [Lord Oxford’s] 
temper, who thought of getting rid of him, by 
advising him to make his escape from the Tower. 
He would have sat out the storm, let the danger 
be what it would. He was a steady man, and 
had a great firmness of soul, and would have died 
unconcernedly ; or perhaps like Sir Thomas 
More with ajest in his mouth.—Pope to Spence.” 
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In this edition “ interest “ is substituted for 
“instance.” (See the Globe Edition of 
‘ Pope’s Works,’ p. 447.) 

I find that many persons do not know 
that there is an excellent ‘ Concordance ’ of 
Pope, by Edwin Abbott, D.D. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 

(Mr. Tuomas Bayne, C. C. B., and Mr. 
LovuGHBY Maycock also thanked for replies. | 


Str Rospert Bartiey, K.C.B. (11 S. vi. 
89).— This gallant officer died on board 
the Great Liverpool steamer, on 2 May, 
1843, 40 miles east of Algiers, while on the 
voyage from Malta to Gibraltar. He was 
buried at sea on the following day. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyYcock. 


DETACHED PorTIONS OF CouNnTIES (11 S: 
vi. 69).—The following reason has been 
given for these. 

In Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ Bishop Edmund 
Gibson’s second translation, A.D. 1722, it 
is stated, under ‘ Worcestershire ’ (p. 627) :— 


‘“* Under Bredon hills, to the south, lies Wash- 
born, a village or two, which gives the sirname 
to an ancient and eminent family in these parts. 
They lie in a spot of this county that is quite 
severed from the main body. And divers other 
like parcels lie dispersed up and down; the 
reason of which I know not, unless it were this, 
That the Governours of the County in elder 
times having estates of their own lying near, 
annexed them to the county which they governed.”’ 


To this the translator adds :— 


“It is worthy of our observation, that in fact 
all these dismembered parts, except Dudley, 
were originally Church lands. Old Barrow 
environed by Warwickshire belonged to Evesham 
Abbey, and Alderminster to Pershore. All the 
rest were the lands of the Bishop and Church of 
Worcester, before the division of England into 
Counties ; and tho’ several of these have been 
alienated many ages, yet they are still in the 
Oswaldslow Hundred ; as Old-barrow is in the 
Hundred of Blackenhurst, and Alderminster in 
Pershore Hundred; but the foundation of the 
last Abbey is later than the division into Shires.” 


Nash, in_ his ‘ History of Worcestershire ’ 
(Introduction, foot-note to p. lvii), says :— 


“In the Saxon times the kingdom was divided 
more regularly than at present; but a little 
before and after the Conquest very large grants 
being made to the Church and great Lords in 
distant parts of the County, or perhaps in the 
adjoining counties, and they wishing to have 
their lands under the same jurisdiction and in 
the same county occasioned the present irregular 
shape. This is very obvious if we consider the 
lands of the Churches of Worcester, Evesham, 
and Pershore ; for this reason Dailsford, Iccombe, 
Elmlode [=Evenlode], Tredington, &c., were 
placed in Worcestershire ; the like sometimes 
happened to great lords.” 


Nash has some further remarks on_ the 
hundred of Oswaldslow, with a list of places 
with their Domesday spelling, including 
most of those in the outlying portions of the 
county. 

To the lists given in 6 S. iii. 293, 455, may 
be added the following :— 

Part of 

Worcester 


Town or Village 
Alston, 
Little Washbourne. 
In the older maps of last century these 
are shown in a detached portion of Worcester- 
shire. With Teddington (almost detached) 
they are chapelries of Overbury, and all 
belonged to Worcester Priory, as did Iccomb 
and Shipston-on-Stour. Nash says Evenlode 
and Cutsdean (the latter now a chapelry of 
Bredon) belonged to the ‘*‘ Church of Wor- 
while Blockley, Daylesford, and 
Tredington, with Tidmington, belonged to 
the Bishop. T. GLYNN. 
Liscard. 


Situate in 
Gloucester. 


Duration IN MALE LINE 
(11 S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213,- 314, 355. 
415, 473, 496; vi. 73, 114).—With regard to 
Mr. G. H. WuITE’s letter (ante, p. 73) about 
the D’Aubeney pedigree, I would point out 
that this family have established their claim 
to descent from Robert de Todeni of Belvoir. 
a companion of the Conqueror, not from a 
William D’Aubigny who may have fought 
at Hastings. The D’Aubeneys of to-day are 
descended from William, father of Giles, 
Lord D’Aubeney, K.G., and grandfather of 
Henry, Earl of Bridgewater. _ It is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that the Belvoir line has 
become extinct. 

On the tomb of John D’Aubeney at Brise 
Norton, Oxon, the two chevrons within a 
border of the elder branch, who remained 
at Belvoir, are shown, as well as the four 
fusils, still borne by the D’Aubeneys. 

Mr. Fox-Davies in his ‘ Guide to Heraldry’ 
says that the D’Aubeneys are one of the 
few families who have an undoubted male 
descent from a companion of the Conqueror. 

E. K. D’AvuBEnry, Col. 


Since penning my query re the lineal 
male descent of the Daubeney family from 
the Conquest, I have had the opportunity 
of consulting Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry ’ 


(1906), and therein find it stated that the 
present representative of that family, Mr. 
G. W. Daubeney, of Cote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, co. Gloucester, is lineally descended 
from Robert de Todenei, standard - bearer 
to William the Conqueror, who founded 
Belvoir Castle and the Priory dedicated to 
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St. Alban, whose son assumed the surname | 
of Albani, hence Daubeney. 

‘* The pedigree,”’ it continues, ‘‘ has been authen- 
tically deduced from the documents and archives 
= the College of Arms, and is registered there- 

rom. 

Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies substantiates the 
proofs verified by the Heralds’ College, and 
in his ‘ Complete Guide to Heraldry ’ (p. 147) 
writes 

‘* Fusils occur in the historic arms of Daubeney> 
from which family Daubeney of Cote, near 
Bristol, is descended, being one of the few families 
who have an undoubted male descent from a 
companion of William the Conqueror.” 

Here, then, we have plain proof of a family 
which can boast of a lineal male descent 
from the Conquest, and I am inclined to 
think it must be almost, if not absolutely, 
unique. CURIOUS. 


TOADS AND Porson (11 S. vi. 87).—In the 
Introduction to *‘ Animal Simples’ (1899), 
by H. T. Fernie, it is observed that the 
supposed venom of the common toad was 
given against various diseases, such as 
bleedings, cancer, epilepsy, and troubles of 
the heart with dropsy. Dried toads (bufones 
exsiccati) and the ashes of toads (cineres 
hbufonum) were ordered as authorized drugs 
in the eighteenth century; and in the 
current Science Progress Dr. Hewlett tells us 
that 
**a popular notion has prevailed in the West 
of England that if a dog should worry a toad the 
animal would become mad forthwith.” 

But most writers of recent times have agreed 
in pronouncing the toad a harmless, much- 
abused animal. 

In Patterson’s ‘ Zoology for the Use of 
Schools’ (thirty-sixth thousand) we read :— 

‘Perhaps no individual among the amphibia 
has been so slandered as the toad; and if we 
did not know how often imagination takes the 
place of reason, it would seem incredible that this 
unoffending reptile should have been regarded 
as highly poisonous from its bite, its breath, and 
even its glance!” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Hewlett now shows that 
the toad possesses glands in the neck which 
secrete a white, milky substance, intensely 
bitter and somewhat acrid to the taste, 
the active principle of which—phrynin— 
exercises a powerful influence on the pulsa- 
tions of the heart, and when injected beneath 
the skin of a dog or a guinea-pig quickly 
proves fatal as a nervine poison. The 


result of numerous recent investigations is 
found to confirm views held by Pliny, 
Theophrastus, and the early English apothe- 
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Lancet, commenting on Dr. Hewlett’s con- 


‘clusions, adds further :— 


“The old practice of prescribing preparations 
of the toad as remedies for dropsy was not so 
absurd as might at first appear, for a fetid sub- 
stance is secreted by the toad’s skin which is 
very like digitalin (from the foxglove), and 
hence it may have a favourable effect in cases 
of dropsy from heart affections.”’ 

In the article on the toad in ‘ Animal 
Simples,’ p. 483, the writer says :— 

* The flesh of the toad is far from being venom- 
ous, and affords as wholesome nutriment as 
that of the frog, its thighs being constantly sold 
in Paris for those of frogs.” 

Tom JONES. 


Toads, salamanders, and newts can throw 
out poison from their skins. See Hans F, 
Gadow’s ‘Amphibia and Reptiles.” Any 
one who takes up a toad unskilfully may 
feel the fluid which it ejects on to the 
hand seizing it. If this fluid enters a scratch 
or cut, it may cause some inconvenience. 

A few years ago I was told of a little 
village girl who was mentally “a bit funny.” 
In spite of her mother’s remonstrances the 
child liked playing with creeping things, 
among them newts. As a result a newt 
““venomed ” the end of one of her fingers, 
causing it to become deformed. “* Old 
superstitions have generally some basis ; 
they are not mere inventions. EeieNe 

Gray's ‘ELEGY’: TRANSLATIONS AND 
Paropies (11 S. iii. 62, 144, 204. 338; 
iv. 90, 135).—Mr. Otto Uebel, a student of 
this University, who is engaged on a study 
of Gray’s influence in Germany, has furnished 
me with the following particulars supple- 
mentary to the information given at 11 8. 
ili, 62 :-— 

F. W. Gotter’s translation did appear in the 
‘ Géttinger Musenalmanach auf das Jahr 1771,’ 
p. 125. See also the reprint of the ‘ Almanach’ 
in ‘ Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18 und 19 
Jahrhunderts,’ No. 52/3, p. 60. 

The translation of Mason’s work (* Th. Gray: 
Gedichte, mit Nachrichten von seinen Lebens- 
umstiinden und Schriften, herausgegeben von 
W. Mason; aus dem Englischen’ iibersetzt, 
Leipzig, 1776 °’) contains a prose rendering of the 
English poems; the Latin poems are merely 
reprinted. 

* Kosegarten’s translation first appeared in the 
third volume of Kosegarten’s ‘ Rhapsodieen,’ 1801. 

Seume’s translation was first printed in his 
‘ Obolen,’ vol. i., Leipzig, 1796; reprinted in 
his ‘ Gesammelte Schriften,’ Wiesbaden, 1825. 

The following translations have not yet 
been mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


{Georg Friedrich Niemeyer.}]—In Sammlung 


‘aus einigen der beriihmtesten englischen Dichter, 
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nimlich Pope....Gray....Shakespeare, tiber- 
setzt von dem Verfasser des Greises an einen 
Jiingling.’’ Hannover, 1794. The book was also 
issued with an English title-page. 

Luise Fiirstin zu Neuwied. — In the Deutsche 
Monatsschrift, August, 1795, p. 304. 

Schmidt-Phiseldeck.—In his ‘ Briefe aesthet- 
ischen Inhalts,’ 1797. Mentioned in Goedeke’s 
‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tung,’ vii. 719. 

Anonymous.— Neuer Versuch einer Ueber- 
setzung der Elegie....von Gray’ in a monthly 
periodical, Isis, Ziivich, 1805. 

LL. R. M. StracHan. 

Heidelberg. 


Musrum, Piccapitity (11 S. 
v. 410, 514; vi. 92).—I think that Mr. 
ABRAHAMS does not quite appreciate the 
enterprise and spirit of William Bullock. 
There is an excellent account of him, written 
by Miss Macdonell, in the ‘D.N.B.’ From 
1803 to 1808 he was in business as a gold- 
smith at 24, Lord Street, Liverpool, and 
he had an establishment—at 27, Church 
Street—called ‘‘ Bullock’s Museum,” which 
was built to his order about 1804. In 
Gore’s ‘ Directory’ his name appears for 
the first time in 1803, and for the last time 
in 1807. The Catalogue of the exhibition of 
the Liverpool Academy for 1812 mentioned 
two water-colours shown that year :— 

“No. 268. View of the entrance of the Ware 
Rooms of Mr. Geo. Bullock’s Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, London. R. Bridgens.” 

** No. 397. Mr. Bullock’s Museum, Piccadilly, 

London. P. F. Robinson.” 
It is curious that No. 268 should have 
‘** Geo.,’’ for there was a George Bullock, 
a sculptor, President of the Liverpool 
Academy 1810-11. Perhaps he was a 
kinsman. Tuos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


JAMES PATTISON STEWART (11 S. vi. 89).— 
It is probable that this officer, who entered 
the Navy in 1797, had attained more years 
than twenty when promoted in 1812. His 
later services are given as follows :— 

“On 26 Nov., 1813, Capt. Stewart, then in the 
Amphion, and attached to the in-shore squadron 
off Walcheren, volunteered to command the boats 
of the fleet under Admiral Young, and to attempt 
the capture by a coup de main of four French 
frigates at Flushing. Although he received ‘ with 
great pleasure this proof of his zeal and good spirit,’ 
the Commander-in-Chief differed from him as to 
the practicability of the enterprise. In Dec. of the 
same year we find Capt. Stewart displaying equal 


ardour while serving under Lord Geo. Stuart at the 
capture of the islands of Schouwenand Tholen. He 
was nominated a C.B. 8 Dec., 1815; and advanced 
to his present rank (Rear-Admiral) 1 Oct., 1846.” 


AITCHO, 


This officer was promoted to Rear- 
Admiral on the retired list in October, 1846 ; 
Vice-Admiral, September, 1855; Admiral, 
November, 1860; and received the C.B. in 
December, 1815. He died 3 June, 1861. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Tue Use oF Forks (11 S. vi. 89).—I can 
recommend to all readers an opuscolo by 
Commendatore Alessandro Lisini, who wrote 
two or three years ago a complete history 
of the fork, gathered from the ancient 
archives of Siena, so long under his capable 
charge. His work incidentally includes 
the Gargantuan banquets given on occasions 
of grand celebrations, thus recording, not 
only what rare and costly delicacies were 
eaten, but how they were conveyed more or 
less decently to the mouth in and _ before 
the spacious days of the Medici. My copy 
of this old friend’s book is not juts now at 
hand, but it may easily be procured from 
any of the good publishers at Siena. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 


T. CAMPBELL, c. 1729 (11 S. v. 509).— 
At my instigation Mr. Innes Addison, the 
courteous Registrar of our University, has 
examined his archives, and now reports 
as follows :— 

“T find that ‘Thomas Campbell’ matriculated at 
this University on 6th March, 1719, and that 
‘Thomas Campbell, Scotus’ (probably the same 
person), laureated on 29th April, 1724. In neither 
of the entries in our records is the parentage or 
locality given.” 

THomMAs BAYNE. 

Glasgow. 


* Visto =‘ Vista ”’ (11 S. vi. 27, 95).— 
An earlier instance of the use of the form 
“visto” than any yet quoted is to be found 
in the ‘Works’ of Robert Gould, 1709, 
vol. i. p. 196 :— 

Here Vistoe’s, cut for many Miles out-right, 

Open the distant Country to our Sight, 

And fill the Eye with Wonder and Delight. 
G. THorRN-DrRury. 


“CHALK SunpDay” (11 S. vi. 90).—In 
Ennis, co. Clare, and the neighbourhood 
the first Sunday in Lent was called ‘‘ Chalk 
Sunday.” On that day children used to ruu 
abont with pieces of chalk and make marks 
on the clothes of people passing by. It was 
said the idea origmally was to chalk only 
those who, though old enough, had not been 
married the previous Shrove. When I was 
a child the custom was kept up, but IL 
believe it has now completely died out. 

ALFRED Motony. 
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History of English Literature from ‘ Beowulf’ to 
Swinburne. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

WHILE we shall always have a special regard for 

this book as being the last to be written by 

Andrew Lang, we shall never take it down from 

our shelves without a feeling of pain as we recall 

how irksome the task must have been to him. 

A side-light in his preface reveals this: ‘‘ The 

writer, indeed, would willingly have omitted 

not a few of the minor authors in pure literature, 
and devoted his space only to the masters.” 

In that case we should have had a series of 

brilliant essays, with a corresponding gain to our 

literature ; but Lang was not to be diverted from 
the purpose of the work, and, as the result, we have 

a brief history of our literature condensed into a 

volume of under seven hundred pages. It is 

needless to say that the work has been conscien- 
tiously done. and doubtless the author’s object 

will be accomplished—that is, “to arouse a 

living interest, if it may be, in the books of the 

past, and to induce the reader to turn to them 
himself.’ Mr. Lang laments the unhappy 
fact ‘“‘ that the works of a majority of the earlier 
authors are scarcely accessible, except in the 
publications of learned societies or in very 
limited editions; but from Chaucer onwards 
the Globe editions are open to all; and the great 

Cambridge ‘ History of English Literature’ is 

invaluable as a guide to the Bibliography.” 

While the book has in places too much of the 
personality of Lang to render it an unbiased text- 
book, yet its very faults will endear the work 
to his admirers, and to bookmen generally. 

Extremely interesting are the introductory 
pages devoted to Anglo-Saxon literature, and 
the author evidently enjoyed writing them. He 
points out that, as the “early Anglo - Saxons 
did not employ rhyme, the peculiar cadence, 
with alliteration, of their verse cannot easily 
be reproduced, and there is much difference 
of opinion as to the prosody or scansion of 
Anglo-Saxon verse’; and he advises the reader 
to remember that ‘“ their poets did not write for 
us, but for men of their own time, whose tastes 
and ways of thinking and living were in many 
respects very different from ours.”” This suggests 
that if we seek pleasure in the poetry of 500-800 
or of a somewhat later time we must ‘ put our- 
selves as far as we can in the place of the hearers 
for whom it was composed.” Twenty pages 
are allotted to Chaucer, “ the earliest English 
poet who is still read for human pleasure.”’ 

The chapter on early Scottish literature is all 
too short. Of these poets the author remarks 
“that while. in initiative and in models, they 
owe almost all to England, their long and despe- 
rate war with that country gives them a martial 
fire and spirit to which the English poetry of the 
time furnishes no rival. Laurence Minot does 
not stir the blood.” 

Under Shakespeare but short space is given 


to ‘Hamlet, of which “it is vain to speak 


briefly, and more than enough of speaking at 
large has been done by a myriad of commen- 
tators....Shakespeare has left to the world a} matic Poets....,’ 


marvel of subtle and penetrative thought, of 
tenderness, of humour; to the critics, a wrangle 
over psychological problems.” 

Lang defends the conduct of Bacon in making 
advances to James VI. of Scotland, and considers 
them to have been ‘“‘ judicious, and praiseworthy, 
and even necessary’; but he does not think 
that ** the industry of his biographer Mr. Spedding 
has wholly redeemed the character of Bacon, 
whose personality does not endear him to man- 
kind, and was not on a level with his genius.’”’? In 
connexion with the defence of Bacon, Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ Personal History of Lord Bacon’ 
might have been mentioned. 

Of Milton, Lang says: ‘‘ In one sense he might 
be styled * self-taught,’ for while he was so deeply 
read, his verse was no echo, nor ever can be 
re-echoed. It is foolish but natural to appraise 
the relative greatness of great poets, but Shake- 
speare apart, it is to the lonely Milton that the 
world has always awarded the crown of England’s 
greatest.” 

While Lang praises Cowper, the tone in some 
parts of the four pages devoted to him is too 
flippant for our liking; but he says of ‘ The 
Castaway’ that it was “ penned by no ‘ maniac’s 
hand,’ ’’ and in reference to Cowper's letters 
that they *“‘ are reckoned among the best in our 
language, and their delightful wit and gaiety 
fortunately assure us that there was much happi- 
ness in a life so blameless.” 

One naturally turns to see what a Scotsman 
has to say of Scott. Among the novels, Lang 
considers that ‘The Betrothed’ is ‘‘ less appre- 
ciated than it ought to be’ ; but ‘ Kenilworth’ is 
styled *‘ a most audaciously anachronistic tale.” 
Of Scott’s ** galloping ‘ light horseman’ style of 
verse’ he writes: ‘‘ He made the dead past live 
again ; he repeopled with their dreams the roofless 
towers of the Borders, the Highland caves and 
bothies, the deserted palaces and castles, whose 
last native king was then dying, a priest, in Rome. 
His verses, read aloud to Wellington’s men in 
Spain, inspirited them in the charge, as they 
awoke among all men what had long been slumber- 
ing, the love of poetry.” 

Those who use the work as a classbook will 
find the chronological arrangement excellent, 
and the whole is made easy of reference. There 
is a list of authors with dates, and the pages on 
which they are mentioned are given. An index 
of their works closes the volume. 

We would suggest that future editions should 
contain a portrait of Mr. Lang. 


BooxsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. L. C. BRAUN sends us his Catalogue No. 80, 
which contains nearly 800 items, having among 
them many of considerable interest which are not 
beyond the reach of people of moderate means. 
We _ noticed a copy of Fontana’s ‘ Templum 
Vaticanum,’ illustrated with 76 large plates, 
the text in Latin and Italian, Rome, 1694, 
ll. 15s.; a copy of Pierre de Lancre’s ‘ Tableau 
de VInconstance des mauvais Anges et Démons, 
ott il est amplement traicté des Sorciers et de la 
Sorcelerie,’ Paris, 1612, 2/. 58.3; the ‘ Life of 


| William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle,’ written 
_by Margaret his wife, first edition, 1667, 21. 10s. ; 


and Langbaine’s ‘ An Account of English Dra- 
Oxford, 1691, 2/. We may 
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also mention a copy of Cramer’s ‘ Emblems,’ 
Frankfurt, 1630, 11. 5s., and the ‘ Platonici Ser- 
mones sive Disputationes xli. ex Cosmi_ Paccii 
Archiepiscopi Florentini interpretatione ’ of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, Paris, H. Stephanus, 1557, 1. 10s. 


Tue first part of Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 
No. 294 is particularly interesting, made up, as it 
is, of original drawings. Foremost among these is 
Blake’s ‘Judas betrays Him’—a_ water-colour 
which is described in vol. ii. of Gilchrist’s ‘ Blake’— 
142 by ll£in. in size, and bearing the artist’s full 
signature, for which 100 guineas is asked. There 
are four or five drawings by Claude Gellée, the 
best a pair of landscapes, done in pen and wash on 
either side a sheet of grey paper, 44 by 7?in., the 
one a riverside scene, the other depicting a monu- 
ment, 457. Of Peter Dewint they have a pleasant 
example in the water-colour the ‘ Wayside Cottage,’ 
12"by 18} in., offered for 52/.. Turner is represented 
by two water-colours and some pencil sketches, of 
which the ‘ Hastings’ from the Ruskin collection, 
priced at 42/.,is the most important. These are 
but a few out of many. 

Part II. of the Catalogue is devoted to etchings ; 
and we noticed a collection of some thirty pieces 
by Edwin Edwards for 10s. 6d. each, which might 
be worth attention on the part of collectors who 
find more expensive items beyond their reach. 
These are landscape subjects very prettily treated. 
‘The Smithy,’ signed by the artist, representing 
men at work in a blacksmith’s shop amid a con- 
fusion of implements and other objects, for which 
31/. 10s. is asked, is the most valuable of the ten 
Whistler etchings, among which we noticed also 
‘The Bridge’—one of the Venetian set—18/. 18s. 
Two Turner etchings—the price of each 14/. 14s.— 
may be specially mentioned: ‘ Rizpah,’ 1812, first 
state, engraved by Dunkarton, and ‘ Winchelsea, 
Sussex,’ first state, in brown, 1812, engraved by 
L. C. Easling. There is a large number of Piranesi’s 
Roman Views, the best perhaps the ‘ Veduta dell’ 
interno dell’ Anfiteatro Flavio detto il Colosseo,’ 
6]. 6s., and the ‘Arch of Constantine.’ offered for 
a like sum. We must not omit ‘‘The Hundred 
Guilder Print,” an impression in second state of 
Rembrandt’s etching ‘Christ. healing the Sick,’ 
1649, 1051. 


Messrs. HeENry Sotueran & Co., in their Cata- 
logue 728, send us a more than usually interesting 
list of old and valuable books, a large number of 
which we notice are drawn from the Huth library. 
This is, for instance, the case with Francois de 
Billon’s ‘Le Fort inexpugnabie de Vhonneur du 
Sexe Féminin,’ a first edition, “Acheué d’imprimer 
Paris le premier iour d’Auril, 1555,” 317. 10s.; with 
Bacon’s ‘Considerations tovehing a Warre with 
Spaine.’ a first edition, ‘imprinted 1629,” 12/. 12s. ; 
with ‘The Assize of Bread. Together with Sundry 
good and needfull ordinances for Bakers, Brewers, 
Inholders, Victualers, Vintners, and Butchers...... Z 
black-letter, with small woodcuts of bread-making, 
printed by William Stansby. 1630, 6/. 17s. 6d. ; and 
an eighteenth-century Philippe de Commines in 
5 vols., ‘‘ Brusselle, chez Francois Foppens, 1725,” 
51. 10s. A very attractive item, of which the price 
is 25/., is the “ Booke called in latyn En | chiridion 
Militis Christiani | and in englysshe the Ma | nuell 
of the Christen | Knight, replenys| shed with 


moste | holsome pre | ceptes, | made | by the famous 
| clerke Erasmus of | Roterdame, to the whiche | 


is added a newe and | meruaylous pro | tytable pre 
face...... ” first edition, ‘ at 
Wynkyn de Worde, for Johan Byddell, otherwise 
Salisbury, the xv. daye of Nouembre. And be for 
to sell at the sygne of our Lady of pytie, next to 
Flete bridge, 1533.” There are numerous good works 
on heraldry and genealogy, out of which we may 
mention Siebmacher’s ‘Grosses und allgemeines 
Wappenbuch,’ from 1858 to 1884, profusely illus- 
trated, 18/. 18s. For 62/. is otfered a good copy 
including the supplement, which is rare, of Gould’s 
‘Trochilide’; and for 14/. Tooke and Newmarch’s 
‘History of Prices, and of the State of the Circula- 
tion, from 1793 to 1856,’ complete, with the General 
Index, in 6 vols. The most valuable item in thé 
whole collection is a copy of the Second Folio Shake- 
speare—the second impression with the Droeshout 
ortrait and Jonson’s verses opposite—for which 
75/. is asked ; and 94/. 10s. is the price of a copy of 
the Halliwell-Phillipps Shakespeare on India paper 
—only 25 copies having been printed thus (1853- 
1865). Other good items are four of Bruno’s works 
—i.e., ‘Camoeracensis Acrotismus,’ 1588, 8/. 8s. ; 
‘De Imaginum, Signorum, et Idearum Com- 
positione,’ 1591, 5/.5x.; ‘ De Umbris Idearum,’ 1582, 
3/. 13s. 6d.; and the same together with ‘ Ars 
Memorize Jordani_ Bruni,’ 1582, 6/7. 6s.—each being 
“editio princeps”; “ Bogg-Witticisms: or, Dear 
Joy’s Commonplaces. Being a Compleat Collection 
of the most Profound Punns, Learned Bulls......of 
the Natives of Teague-land...... winted for Evidansh 
Swear-all in Lack - Plansh Lane,” 1682, 9/. 9s. ; 
Muszus, ‘Opusculum de Herone et Leandro 
[Greece et Latine],’ and ‘Orphei Argonautica, Hymni 
et de Lapidibus Liber [Graece],’ Aldine edition, 
1517, 4s.; Garrick’s copy, bearing his _book- 
plate, of Pesselier’s ‘(Euvres de Théatre,’ 4/. 10s. ; 
the 1893-9 Pepys, the only complete edition, 
one of the 250 copies on Cekeas paper, with 
proofs before letters of the plates, 21/.; a copy of 
the Pipe Roll Society’s Publications from 1884 to 
1895, 19 vols., 7/. 7s.; a copy of the 1811 ‘Complete 
Works’ of Samuel Richardson, 10/. 10s. ; an Aldine 
first edition of ‘Silius Italicus, De Bello Punico 
Secundo XVII. Libri,’ 1523, 2/. 2s.; a rare ** fourth” 
edition of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 1605, 5/. 5s.; and 
Aparos: Pawéueva kai Acorjueca, 2.¢., the poet quoted 
by St. Paul in the speech on the Areopagus— 
go work on weather-forecasting, Parisiis, 1559, 
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